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INTRODUCTION 


Generally  speaking,  the  material  culture  of  the  Sauk  was  closely 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  Central  tribes,  that  is  the  Fox,  Kickapoo, 
Potawatomi,  Menomini,  and  Winnebago,  finding  its  closest  relation¬ 
ship  with  that  of  the  Fox.  In  fact,  Sauk  and  Fox  material  cultures 
seem  to  be  nearly  identical  in  many  details.  Resembling  the  Sauk 
also  in  this  respect  were  the  tribes  of  the  Miami-Peoria-Illinois  group. 
The  Southern  Siouans,  the  Ioway  and  Oto,  Osage,  and  even  the 
Caddoan  Pawnee,  wore  articles  actually  obtained  from  the  Sauk  or 
made  in  imitation  of  them  by  their  own  less  skillful  hands. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  white  explorers, 
when  the  Sauk  were  still  situated  close  to  the  Great  Lakes,  they  shared 
the  maritime  culture  of  the  Ojibway  and  Menomini,  and  were  great 
users  of  birchbark.  With  their  withdrawal  westward  across  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  they  came  more  and  more  under  prairie  Indian  influence. 
The  horse  fell  into  their  possession,  for  Peter  Pond  says  in  his  journal 
that1:  “Sometimes  they  Go  Near  St.  Fee  in  New  Mexico  and  Bring 
with  them  Spanish  Horseis.  I  have  seen  meney  of  them.”  With  the 
horse  they  took  over  a  number  of  features  of  horse  culture  that  are 
not  found  among  all  the  Central  tribes;  for  example,  the  use  of  the 
elkhorn-handled  quirt.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Winnebago  and 
Menomini  may  have  received  the  horse  and  such  features  of  cavalry 
culture  as  they  possess  through  the  Sauk. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  notes  to  amplify 
them  by  further  research  in  the  field,  and  by  a  visit  to  the  closely 
related  Meskwaki  or  Fox.  Since  circumstances  have  prevented  this 
it  has  been  decided  to  publish  them  as  they  are,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  supercede,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  general  lack  of  printed  data  on 
the  Sauk.  The  articles  that  are  here  figured  are  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  collected  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Kansas  by  the  writer  in  1922  and  1923.  Other  Sauk  mate¬ 
rial,  gathered  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  at  New  York.  Meskwaki  col¬ 
lections  are  to  be  found  in  the  Field  Museum  at  Chicago,  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  and  especially, 
in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Milford  G.  Chandler  of  Chicago.  All 
of  these  collections  will  well  repay  further  study. 


■Pond,  Peter,  Journal,  1740-75.  Wisconsin  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  335,  Madison,  1908. 
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LODGE  TYPES 

For  summer  use  the  Sauk  made  large  square  houses  of  elm  bark 
with  ridged  roofs.  Those  observed  by  the  writer  were  of  unusual  size, 
hence  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  Menomini,  often  measur¬ 
ing  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth. 
Although  it  is  now  difficult  for  the  Oklahoma  Sauk  to  obtain  bark, 
some  of  these  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  (plate  XIII,  fig.  1),  usually 
closely  adjacent  to  their  comfortable  modern  frame  buildings.  Other 
houses  of  exactly  similar  type  are  now  built  of  planks  and  sometimes 
even  these  have  a  bark  roof.  They  are  used  as  places  of  residence  by 
the  older  and  more  conservative  people,  as  ceremonial  meeting  places, 
as  storage  rooms  for  sacred  bundles,  and  the  like. 

About  a  yard  above  the  floor,  on  each  side,  a  broad  platform  ex¬ 
tends  the  full  length  of  the  lodge.  It  is  spread  with  reed  mats,  and  is 
used  both  for  storage  of  household  utensils  and  as  sleeping  and  sitting 
quarters.  The  rafters  are  cluttered  with  mats  of  cattail  flags  used  to 
cover  the  winter  lodge  and  other  utensils.  In  the  northwest  end  (in 
some  cases  at  least)  hang  the  sacred  bundles.  The  relatively  narrow 
passageway  can  be  used  for  a  fire  in  bad  weather,  but  most  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  done  out  of  doors,  if  necessary,  under  a  bough  arbor. 

These  large  square  houses  are  called  anagawikan  (- wikanan ). 
Formerly  several  related  families  lived  in  each.  Certainly,  as  observed 
above,  they  are  unusually  large  buildings  for  the  Central  tribes,  and 
suggest  the  possibility  of  Iroquois  influence,  although  such  sizable 
residences  were  occasionally  used  by  the  Central  Algonkians.  In  this 
connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  entire  village  of  Meskwaki 
(Fox)  was  once  moved  bodily  to  central  New  York  by  the  Seneca 
Iroquois,  and,  while  many  were  absorbed  by  that  tribe,  others  returned 
to  Wisconsin  after  a  period  of  years  and  may  well  have  carried  Iro- 
quoian  ideas  back  to  their  old  homes. 

For  winter  use,  the  Sauk  preferred  the  usual  Algonkian  round 
wigwam  made  of  cattail  flag  mats,  and  called  by  them  pukwe'gan, 
(plate  XIII,  fig.  2).  Small  houses  of  this  type,  for  the  seclusion  of 
women  during  their  periods,  may  be  seen  today  adjoining  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  many  families,  even  some  not  otherwise  conservative.  In 
late  May,  1922,  several  dome-shaped  lodges  were  in  use  near  Cushing, 
Oklahoma,  although  most  families  had  abandoned  them  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  moved  into  the  square  wigwams. 

All  lodges  should  be  set  up  with  the  door  to  the  east,  the  square 
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lodges,  having  a  rear  door  facing  the  west.  In  Sauk  the  door  is  called 
skua'tam,  the  fireplace  awasiu  pota'wan  or  “warming  place.” 

Each  of  the  four  corner  posts  of  a  square  lodge  has  its  name  as 
follows:  the  east  post  is  called  watcimo'kahak  “where  daylight  ap¬ 
pears;”  the  west  post  watcipxigt' shimuk,  “where  the  sun  goes  down;” 
the  north  post  is  entitled  wajina'kwak,  or  “noon;”  and  the  south  post 
wajigasiu'k.  The  scaffolds  are  called  ota'sanun. 

Winter  villages  were  situated  in  the  sheltered  bends  of  streams, 
where  the  people  remained  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they 
went  to  their  summer  farms. 

There  is  inferential  evidence  that,  even  in  early  days,  the  bark 
houses  of  the  Sauk  were  of  unusual  size  for  members  of  the  Central 
tribes.  Jonathan  Carver,  writing  of  his  travels  in  17662,  says:  “On 
the  8th  of  October  we  got  our  canoes  into  the  Wisconsin  River,  which 
at  this  place  is  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide;  and  the  next  day 
arrived  at  the  Great  Town  of  the  Saukies.  This  is  the  largest  and 
best  built  Indian  town  I  ever  saw.  It  contains  about  ninety  houses, 
each  large  enough  for  several  families.  These  are  built  of  hewn  plank, 
neatly  joined,  and  covered  with  bark  so  compactly  as  to  keep  out  the 
most  penetrating  rains.  Before  the  doors  are  placed  comfortable 
sheds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  sit,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  smoke  their  pipes.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious;  so  that 
it  appears  more  like  a  civilized  town,  than  the  abode  of  savages.” 

As  Carver  had  recently  visited  the  towns  of  the  Winnebago  and 
Menomini,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  Indian  lodges  in  general,  it 
is  evident  that  his  account  that  the  village  was  large  and  well  built 
and  the  houses  big  enough  to  shelter  several  families  was  not  the  hap¬ 
hazard  remark  of  an  unseasoned  observer.  His  statement  that  the 
houses  were  of  hewn  plank  covered  with  bark  is,  however,  unques¬ 
tionably  a  slip  of  the  tongue  or  a  poor  observation,  probably  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  houses  were  without  doubt  merely  built  of  bark  slabs  as  is, 
and  was,  the  universal  custom  in  the  Woodlands.  The  Sauk  still  use 
sheds  or  arbors  like  those  mentioned  by  Carver,  attached,  or  adjacent 
to,  their  Oklahoma  residences. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peter  Pond3,  in  his  journal,  written  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  Carver’s  visit,  remarks  on  the  use  of  planks,  though  he 
possibly  refers  to  square  beams,  judging  by  the  context,  and  also 
testifies  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  Sauk  houses  at  this  same 

’Carver,  Jonathan,  “Three  Years  Travels  Through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  etc.,” 
Philadelphia,  1796,  p.  29. 

’Pond,  Peter,  Ibid:  p.  335. 
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village.  He  says:  “Thare  Villeag  is  Bilt  Cheafely  with  Plank  thay 
Hugh  Out  of  Wood — that  is  ye  upright — the  top  is  Larch  (arched) 
Over  with  Strong  Sapplins  Sufficient  to  Support  the  Roof  and  Covered 
with  Barks  which  Makes  them  a  tile  roof.  Sum  of  thare  Huts  are 
Sixtey  feet  long  and  Contanes  Several  fammalayes.  Thay  Rase  a 
Platfoarm  on  Each  Side  of  thare  Huts  About  two  feet  high  and  about 
five  feet  Broad  on  which  they  Seat  &  Sleap.  Thay  have  no  flores  But 
Bild  Thar  fire  on  the  Ground  in  the  Midel  of  the  Hut  and  have  a 
Hole  threw  the  Ruf  for  the  Smoke  to  Pas.” 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Sauk  of  this  period  may  have  been 
able  to  obtain  planks  from  the  white  traders,  but  this  seems  very 
doubtful.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  Oklahoma  Sauk  substi¬ 
tute  planks  for  the  bark  covering  of  their  lodges,  otherwise  built  in 
the  old  fashion. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  Carver  had  reference  to  axe-squared 
upright  posts  or  beams,  used  in  house  construction,  which  he,  through 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  or,  perhaps,  due  to  a  change  in  usage  of  the  term, 
called  planks,  and  Pond,  who  remarks  several  times  on  his  familiarity 
with  Carver’s  journal,  fell  into  the  same  terminology  through  his 
recollection  of  Carver’s  description. 

Painted  tipis  made  of  buffalo  hide  were  constructed  for  winter  use, 
after  the  Sauk  moved  into  the  prairie  country.  Details  concerning 
their  structure  were  not  obtainable,  as  they  have  long  been  out  of  use. 

COSTUMES 

MEN’S  GARMENTS 

In  former  years  the  dress  of  the  men  of  the  Sauk  tribe  was  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all  the  Central  Algonkians,  yet  it  conformed  to  the 
general  ancient  patterns  widely  spread  among  the  forest  Indians. 

Men  formerly  wore,  as  they  do  still  on  rare  occasions,  fillets  or 
head  bands  made  of  the  fur  of  wildcats,  bears,  squirrels,  or,  for  cere¬ 
monies  and  especially  dressy  functions,  otter.  Those  of  bear  fur  were 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  animal’s  neck,  where  the  hair  grows  most 
luxuriantly.  When  otter  was  used,  sometimes  the  entire  skin  was 
taken  and  folded  over  to  make  a  head  band.  Again,  a  simple  strip  of 
the  fur  was  used,  ornamented  along  the  upper  edge  with  scarlet  cloth 
or  a  strip  of  beadwork,  and  with  beaded  medallions  at  intervals.  An 
especially  elaborate  variety  (plate  XIV,  fig.  1),  added  to  these  fea¬ 
tures  the  entire  skin  of  a  second  otter  with  the  legs  trimmed  off.  This 
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was  folded  over  to  make  it  narrower  and  attached  to  the  rear  as  a 
pendant  or  trailer.  This  like  the  head  bands  was  also  adorned  with 
bead  medallions  and  a  longitudinal  band  of  silk  applique  or  beadwork, 
attached  where  the  two  sides  of  the  folded  skin  came  together. 

Two  old  otter  fur  headdresses  were  collected  in  war  bundles  of  the 
Turkey  Gens.  In  these  the  skin  is  apparently  cut  narrower  and  sewed 
together  at  intervals  with  buckskin  thongs,  and  tiny  leather  bags 
bound  to  it  hold  war  medicines.  These  are  ornamented  with  scarlet 
down  and  metallic  jinglers. 

Headdresses  were  made  of  hawkskin  with  short  otter  fur  streamers 
and  owl  and  hawkskins  were  also  split  and  worn  with  the  bird’s  head 
over  the  forehead.  Several  different  types  of  buffalo  headdresses  were 
known.  One  which  was  collected  is  a  mere  strip  of  fur  taken  from  the 
head  of  a  buffalo  calf,  retaining  the  nubby  spike  horns,  one  of  which  is 
painted  with  red  ochre,  the  other  being  left  in  its  natural  black.  This 
headdress  was  evidently  bound  transversely  across  the  head,  and  tied 
on  under  the  chin  so  that  the  horns  stood  upright  on  the  wearer’s 
head.  It  was  taken  from  a  war  bundle  of  the  Wolf  Gens.  A  more 
elaborate  form  consists  of  two  split  buffalo  horns  attached  to  a  fabric 
(red  flannel)  headcovering,  fringed  in  the  rear.  Across  the  forehead 
passes  a  broad  band  decorated  with  coarse  porcupine  quillwork.  There 
is  also  a  fringe  of  deer’s  hair  dyed  scarlet.  This  headdress  was  in  a 
bundle  of  the  Deer  Gens,  and  has  been  damaged  by  fire,  so  was  prob¬ 
ably  saved  from  the  Sauk  village  in  Oklahoma  when  burned  some 
years  ago  by  Government  orders  because  of  infection  from  a  smallpox 
epidemic. 

Buffalo  headdresses  of  a  still  more  elaborate  character  are  said  to 
be  used  in  the  performance  of  the  buffalo  dance,  but  none  were  seen. 

Besides  these  fur  fillets,  the  dyed  deer’s  hair,  turkey  or  porcupine 
bristle  roach  was  also  highly  prized.  It  was  skillfully  woven 
by  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  materials  named,  with  usually 
an  outer  fringe  of  natural  black  hair  and  was  kept  carefully  rolled 
upon  a  stick  till  wanted.  Such  roaches  are  now  so  highly  valued  owing 
to  the  amounts  which  the  neighboring  Osage  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  that,  while  a  few  were  seen,  none  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Sauk.  However,  a  specimen  from  the  Fox  of  Tama,  Iowa,  exactly 
similar  to  the  Sauk  type,  is  shown  in  plate  XVI,  fig.  7.  The  roach  is 
attached  to  the  head  by  passing  the  scalp  lock  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  left  in  the  broad  or  upper  end  of  the  roach  for  that  purpose,  and 
running  a  small  wooden  peg  through  the  narrow  braid.  These  roaches 
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were  noted  among  tribes  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic  coast  by  many  of 
the  early  writers. 

They  are  kept  open  by  a  spreader  carved  of  elk  antler,  plate  XVI, 
fig.  7,  which  is  often  elaborately  ornamented  with  carved  designs.  To 
the  smaller  end  of  the  spreader  is  attached  a  bone  tube,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  a  spike  upon  which  is  impaled  an  eagle  plume,  which  revolves 
upon  its  pivot  in  the  breeze.  The  plume  itself  often  bears  a  beautiful 
shaft  ornament,  plate  XVI,  figs.  6  and  8,  which  is  made  of  carefully 
wound  porcupine  quills,  or,  as  in  later  examples,  horse  hair.  War 
plumes  were  sometimes  dyed  scarlet,  and  to  the  tips  of  the  eagle 
feathers  tufts  of  scarlet  colored  down,  bits  of  white  ermine  fur  and 
rattlesnake  rattles  were  often  attached.  A  deerskin  cap  covered  with 
split  hawk,  owl  and  eagle  feathers  was  obtained  at  Nemaha,  Kansas. 

Sometimes  the  warriors  wore  no  headdress  other  than  their  own 
carefully  roached  hair,  the  head  being  shorn  except  for  a  ridge  that 
passed  from  forehead  to  nape,  with  the  narrow  braid  of  the  scalp  lock 
cultivated  at  the  crown.  Often  again  a  man  added  the  deer  hair 
roach  to  his  own  bristling  locks,  and  even  then  sometimes  wore  a  fillet 
of  fur.  His  social  and  military  standing  were  evident  in  the  number 
of  his  eagle  plumes,  each  proclaiming  a  coup  or  blow  struck  against 
the  enemy. 

Facial  and  body  painting  was  frequent,  the  commonest  sort  being 
the  white  or  black  pigment  denoting  the  moiety,  Osku'sh  or  Ki'shko, 
of  the  wearer.  This  has  been  largely  discarded  in  recent  years. 

The  ears  were  pierced  for  pendants  of  wampum  or  metallic  earbobs, 
and  necklaces  of  wampum  were  employed.  Other  necklaces  were 
made  of  cylindrical  bone  or  shell  beads,  tapering  towards  the  ends 
(commonly  called  “wampum  pipes,”  “hair  pipes”  and,  by  archeolo¬ 
gists,  for  they  are  found  on  historic  sites  in  the  east,  “baldric  beads”). 
These  were  strung  in  two  transverse  parallel  rows,  hanging  down  on 
the  breast,  or  strung  end  for  end  in  more  usual  necklace  form.  As 
these  beads  seem  to  be  wholly  of  white  origin,  and  were  obtained  by 
the  Indians  from  the  traders,  no  further  notice  need  be  given  them. 
Necklaces  or  bands  woven  of  yarn  and  beads  to  which  medicines  in 
small  leather  bags  are  attached  are  found  in  many  war  bundles. 

Wolf  skins  were  slit  so  that  they  could  be  put  over  the  head,  with 
the  head  of  the  wolf  hanging  over  the  breast  and  the  tail  pendant  down 
the  back.  They  were  especially  worn  by  warriors  of  the  Wolf  Gens. 

Collars  of  scarlet  colored  deer  hair,  made  somewhat  like  the 
roaches  but  thinner,  were  also  used. 
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The  favorite  necklace  of  the  Sauk,  however,  is  that  made  of  the 
long  yellow  striped  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  otter  fur.  These  are 
of  two  varieties,  the  commoner  of  which  is  composed  of  claws  strung 
through  perforations  near  the  base  on  a  foundation  of  cloth  or  skin 
which  is  closely  wrapped  with  otter  fur  cut  in  strips.  Each  claw  has 
a  second  perforation  midway  to  the  point,  by  which  it  is  strung  again, 
and  they  are  held  separate  at  this  point  by  means  of  large  globular 
glass  beads,  often  of  blue  color.  A  pendant  composed  of  the  entire 
skin  of  an  otter  hangs  down  the  back,  and  this  is  adorned,  as  is  often 
the  rest  of  the  necklace,  with  beaded  medallions  attached  at  intervals. 
The  other  type  has  a  similar  appearance  to  the  first,  except  that  the 
otterskin  between  the  claws,  instead  of  being  wrapped  spirally  about 
the  foundation,  is  folded  over  it  lengthwise  and  sewed  together  beneath. 
An  example  of  this  type,  from  the  Fox  of  Tama,  Iowa,  is  shown  in 
plate  XIV,  fig.  3.  Twenty  to  forty  claws  are  needed  to  make  such  a 
necklace. 

These  grizzly  bear  claw  necklaces  are  now  not  only  very  rare,  but 
exceedingly  prized  by  the  Sauk,  who  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  part 
with  one.  In  fact,  none  was  found  by  the  writer  in  Oklahoma  in  1922, 
although  undoubtedly  some  existed.  In  recent  years  the  Osage  have 
bought  them  at  enormous  prices,  and  they  are  greatly  desired  by  all 
the  neighboring  tribes,  such  as  the  Pawnee,  Ioway,  Oto,  and  Ponca. 
In  former  times,  they  were  not  only  regarded  as  beautiful  ornaments, 
but  were  prized  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  claws,  even 
when  grizzly  bears  were  abundant.  An  old  Sauk  once  told  the  writer 
that  they  had  but  two  ways  of  obtaining  the  coveted  talons.  The  first, 
and  most  obvious  way,  was  to  journey  to  the  parts  of  the  plains  where 
grizzlies  were  then  abundant,  daring  hostile  tribes  and  risking  their 
lives  in  slaying  the  formidable  animals.  The  other  was  to  venture 
into  the  country  of  the  Santee  Dakota  and  there  find  and  kill  a  Dakota 
warrior  who  had  a  necklace  of  the  plain  strung  claws,  an  exploit  no 
less  dangerous  than  the  former.  A  grizzly  bear  claw  necklace,  there¬ 
fore,  silently  proclaimed  to  all  who  saw  it  that  its  wearer  was  a  man 
and  a  warrior  of  distinction. 

Similar  necklaces  are  reported  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Menomini 
in  ancient  times  as  the  especial  insignia  of  the  braves  and,  indeed,  the 
writer  has  collected  among  this  people  a  few  individual  claws  showing 
the  double  perforation  characteristic  of  this  type  of  necklace.  The 
Menomini  personal  name  Oskfi'sh,  which  means  literally,  “A  claw,” 
is  often  translated  as  meaning  “Brave.”  It  seems  probable  therefore, 
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that  the  wearers  of  these  necklaces  were  popularly  called  “Claws,” 
just  as  the  dome-shaped  mat  wigwams  of  the  tribe  were  often  called 
simply  “mats.”  Something  of  the  same  significance  seems  to  attach 
itself  to  the  Sauk  tribal  moiety  called  likewise  “Oskfi'sh,”  who  were 
not  supposed  to  falter  or  turn  back  in  any  undertaking,  especially  in 
war.  Bear  claw  necklaces  of  this  type  have  been  noted  among  the 
Fox,  Menomini,  Ioway,  Oto,  Osage,  Pawnee,  and  Arikara. 

Little  is  known  or  remembered  about  native-made  shirts.  Old 
people  say  that  perhaps  these  were  not  worn  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
buffalo  robe,  or  the  skin  of  a  bear,  wolf,  or  wildcat  being  thrown  over 
the  shoulder  on  the  windward  side,  as  among  the  Algonkians  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  For  ceremonial  purposes,  even  up  to  recent  years, 
the  warriors  of  the  Sauk  often  went  naked  to  the  waist,  the  grizzly 
claw  necklace  being  regarded  as  sufficient  dress.  In  the  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  removal  of  the  tribe  across  the  Mississippi  deerskin 
shirts,  made  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Plains  tribes,  were  sometimes 
used. 

Breech  cloths  are  now  made  of  broadcloth,  strips  about  four  feet 
long  and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  wide  being  passed  between  the 
legs  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  belt  in  front  and  rear.  The  outer 
sides  of  these  flaps  are  embroidered  with  conventional  floral  or  scroll 
figures,  as  is  shown  in  plate  XVI,  fig.  11.  This  type  was  formerly 
made  of  tanned  deerskin  embroidered  with  the  dyed  quills  of  the 
porcupine.  The  Sauk  ridicule  their  Meskwaki'  relatives  because  they 
declare  that  the  latter  wear  only  an  apron  flap  in  front  and  expose 
the  bare  buttocks  behind.  Nevertheless  in  two  of  the  war  bundles 
of  the  Turkey  Gens  collected  by  the  writer  in  Oklahoma,  aprons  of 
exactly  this  type  occur.  These  are  shown  in  plate  VI,  figs.  1  and  2,  in 
this  volume,  Part  II,  and  are  ancient  pieces  ornamented  with  porcu¬ 
pine  quill  work  in  simple  bars  and  crosses  of  yellow,  black  and  red. 
One  has  an  elaborate  buffalo  tail  pendant  in  front  and  both  are  fringed 
and  have  metallic  jinglers  made  from  bits  of  old  trade  brass  and  copper 
kettles.  In  cold  weather  the  old  time  Sauk  men  wore  breech  cloths 
of  the  tanned  skins  of  the  raccoon.  They  relate  that  when  they  dwelt 
in  their  old  homes  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  much  colder  than  in  Okla¬ 
homa  or  Kansas,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  the  fur  side  in  in  winter 
to  keep  their  testicles  from  freezing.  The  same  statement  was  made 
to  the  writer  by  Eastern  Cree  residing  on  Hudson  Bay  who  use  loin 
cloths  woven  of  twisted  strips  of  rabbit  fur  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  example  of  the  hip  length  leggings  of  the  general  Woodland 
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style  still  worn  by  the  men,  is  shown  in  plate  XV,  fig.  2.  Another 
type,  now  obsolete,  was  made  like  the  leg  of  a  modern  white-man’s 
drawers,  but  skin  tight  and  with  flaps  expanding  at  the  base  to  cover 
the  foot.  This  sort  was  fringeless.  Another  type  had  a  narrow  beaded 
or  quilled  strip  along  the  seam,  which  was  worn  in  front,  and  a  short 
pendant  flap  above  or  at  the  knee,  which  was  ornamented.  This 
type  was  frequently  fringed  with  locks  taken  from  the  scalps  of 
enemies.  Similar  leggings  were  once  in  vogue  among  the  Fox,  Kicka- 
poo,  and  Winnebago. 

Garters  were  woven  of  yarn,  yarn  and  beads,  or  beads  alone,  and 
were  worn  outside  the  leggings  below  the  knees.  Some  of  these  are 
shown  in  plate  XVI,  figs.  10  and  12.  Another  type,  found  also  among 
the  Ioway,  was  of  otter  fur  with  a  square  beaded  medallion  pendant 
at  one  end,  and  a  longer  one,  the  shape  of  the  otter’s  tail  at  the  other. 
A  pair  of  these  was  found  by  the  writer  in  Oklahoma  and  is  illustrated 
in  plate  XV,  fig.  3. 

Beaded  belts  were  also  made  (plate  XV,  fig.  1),  and  were  worn 
around  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders,  as  were  the  beaded  shoulder 
pouches  oi  bandoliers,  shown  in  plate  XVII,  fig.  2.  Yarn  sashes  of 
several  weaves  were  worn  as  turbans  around  the  head,  or  as  shoulder 
or  waist  belts  (plate  XVII,  figs.  1  and  3). 

Moccasins  had  soft  soles  of  one  piece  with  the  uppers,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  everywhere  in  the  Woodlands.  They  were  made  with  a  seam 
running  over  the  instep  backward  from  the  toe,  and  with  huge  ankle 
flaps  that  were  decorated  heavily  with  quill  or  beadwork.  Plate  XVI, 
figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9,  show  examples  of  Sauk  moccasins,  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  decorations  on  the  flaps  are  not  bilaterally  sym¬ 
metrical.  That  is,  each  flap  of  the  same  moccasin  has  a  different 
design,  but  the  designs  are  duplicated  on  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  other  moccasin  of  the  pair.  The  designs  nowadays  run  to  small 
geometric  figures,  preferably  diamonds  or  triangles,  but  formerly 
floral  scrolls  prevailed  on  one  of  the  flaps  of  each  shoe.  1  his  custom 
is  found  elsewhere  only  among  the  Fox  and  Kickapoo. 

GLOSSARY  OF  NATIVE  TERMS 

Fur  fillet  peshi'magwe 

Otter  fur  fillet  p&mitenikdn 

Otter  fur  fillet  with  trailer  katotdwo'ia 

Deer  hair  roach  wawix ape' nwan 
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Wampum 

Bone  or  wampum  pipe  beads 
Deerskin  shirt 
Deerskin  leggings 
Leggings  with  hanging  flap 
Breech  cloth 

Wolf  skin  shoulder  throw 

Belt 

Garters 


pi'ismikuk 
shoska'gunwuk 
asai  pisaka 
matate'han 
aneshdtdhan 
napane' a' sian 
nipigo'  skahut 
ketcipw 

nagakiga  pihuk 


WOMEN’S  GARMENTS 

It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times  the  Sauk  women  wore  two  piece 
dresses,  in  winter  the  waist  being  made  of  raccoon  skin  and  sleeveless, 
but  in  summer  of  thin  tanned  deerskin.  Bearskin  robes  served  as 
blankets  and  skirts.  The  summer  skirt  was  made  of  thin  dressed 
fawnskin,  and,  while  some  are  said  to  have  been  beautified  with  painted 
designs  like  those  on  the  leathern  trunks,  others  were  ornamented 
along  the  front  and  bottom  borders  with  bands  of  porcupine  quill 
embroidery,  or  even  strips  of  woven  quill  work. 

Although  the  deerskin  shirt  or  waist  was  sometimes  worn  by  the 
women  in  summer,  in  hot  weather,  at  least,  they  often  went  naked 
above  the  waist  except  for  a  necklace  plaited  of  inner  basswood  bark, 
and  painted  red,  so  worn  as  to  cover  the  breasts.  In  ancient  times 
their  headdress  was  merely  plaited  leathern  thongs. 

Marrow  from  the  shin  bone  of  the  deer  was  used  for  hair  oil.  The 
bones  were  broken  open  and  heated  until  the  marrow  melted  and  ran. 
Skunk  oil  was  also  used  on  the  head  to  expel  lice. 

In  more  recent  times,  that  is,  since  the  coming  of  the  whites  into 
their  country,  materials  of  white-man’s  manufacture  have  taken  the 
place  of  most  of  the  old  stuffs  used  by  the  women  of  the  Central 
tribes  for  their  dress.  The  garments  of  the  women  of  the  Sauk  were 
extremely  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  Fox,  Menomini, 
Miami,  Winnebago,  Ioway,  Oto,  Osage,  Ponca,  Omaha,  Santee  Sioux, 
Wyandot  and  several  other  tribes.  The  waist  was  of  calico  and  was 
usually  ornamented  with  brooches  of  silver  or  flash  metal.  The  skirt 
was  made  of  a  square  piece  of  broadcloth  of  black,  blue,  or  scarlet, 
ornamented  along  the  bottom  and  side  borders  with  silk  ribbon 
applique,  and  wrapped  around  the  waist,  where  it  was  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  belt,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  open  in  front  or  at  one  side 
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(plate  XVIII,  figs.  1  and  3).  The  leggings  were  of  the  same  material 
handsomely  beaded  (plate  XVIII,  figs.  2  and  4)  and  of  knee  length, 
being  held  below  the  knee  by  a  plain  string  garter.  The  moccasins 
were  like  those  of  the  men,  except  for  size,  but  were,  perhaps,  less  boldly 
ornamented.  Necklaces  of  strung  beads  and  silver  or  flash  metal 
earbobs  were  commonly  worn.  The  hair  was  braided  in  a  single  plait 
and  folded  back,  being  then  wrapped  in  an  oblong  cloth  wrapper,  the 
ends  of  which  bore  rectangular  beaded  ornaments.  From  the  center 
depended  a  long  streamer  of  beautiful  beadwork,  often  woven  on  the 
bias.  In  plate  XIX,  figs.  1-8,  may  be  seen  typical  examples  of  these 
hair  ornaments. 


GLOSSARY  OF  NATIVE  TERMS 


a'sipun &  pi’saka 
asaieko'ta 
munito'  waigan 
asa'i  maka' siniLn 
axpaxho'n 
nishagipti'  nwan 


Woman’s  raccoonskin  waist 
Deerskin  skirt 
Broadcloth  skirt 
Deerskin  moccasins 
Hair  dress  (cloth  part) 

Hair  dress  (bead  trailers) 


HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS 


In  ancient  times,  and  even  down  to  the  present,  the  mortar  and 
pestle  for  pounding  corn  were  indispensible  parts  of  the  equipment  of 
every  primitive  family.  The  usual  Central  Algonkian  style  of  mortar 
is  constructed  from  the  horizontal  short  section  of  a  log,  hollowed  by 
fire,  and  with  two  lugs  or  handles,  one  at  each  end.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Sauk  formerly  used  this  type,  instead  of  the  vertical  form 
employed  in  the  East  and  Southeast.  However,  the  variety  in  vogue 
today  is  the  vertical  sort,  with  a  pestle  having  a  heavy  and  considerably 
enlarged  upper  end  (plate  XXII,  figs.  1  and  3).  The  Central  Algonkian 
pestle  is  usually  rather  light,  short,  and  double-ended,  giving  it  a 
modified  “dumb-bell”  style.  The  type  of  both  the  mortar  and  pestle, 
now  used  by  the  Sauk,  is  decidedly  southeastern,  resembling  those  in 
use  among  the  Muskhogean  peoples,  and  doubtless  was  derived  from 
the  neighboring  Creek  and  Yuchi  of  Oklahoma. 

Formerly  buffalo  rawhide  trunks,  like  those  still  used  by  the 
Meskwaki,  were  commonly  found  among  the  Sauk.  An  exhaustive 
search  revealed  only  one  among  the  Oklahoma  contingent  in  1922  and 
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1923.  It  is  shown  in  plate  XXII,  fig.  4.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
the  old  Sauk  at  Cushing  that  these  trunks  were  made  for  them  by  the 
Ioway  and  Osage,  the  method  of  shaping  them  by  clever  folding,  and 
the  painted  designs  are  utterly  different  from  those  used  by  the  south¬ 
ern  Siouans,  and  similar,  if  not  identical  with  the  methods  of  the 
Meskwaki,  Ivickapoo  and  other  Central  Algonkians.  A  buffalo  hide 
trunk  is  called  nano'swa  muski'mutd. 

Wooden  bowls  and  spoons  (plate  XXII,  fig.  2,  and  plate  XXIII, 
figs.  1-12)  are  still  commonly  used,  although  more  often  for  ceremonial 
than  ordinary  occasions.  Although  sometimes  well  made  and  bearing 
handles  with  human  effigies  upon  them,  the  bowls  and  ladles  or  spoons 
of  the  Sauk  are  not  as  a  rule  as  skillfully  fashioned  as  those  of  the 
average  Central  Algonkian  tribe. 

Mats  made  of  reeds  were  and  still  are  used  as  floor  and  bench 
coverings  in  Sauk  wigwams.  Plate  XXIV,  fig.  2,  shows  a  typical 
example,  while  plate  XXIV,  fig.  1,  reproduces  a  photograph  of  a 
Meskwaki  effigy  mat,  a  close  inspection  of  which  will  bring  to  light 
the  conventionalized  figures  of  four  underworld  panthers. 


INDUSTRIES 

TANNING 

A  deerhide  is  first  soaked  in  water  two  or  three  days.  Then  it  is 
thrown  over  the  upper  end  of  a  split  log  driven  obliquely  into  the 
ground,  which  comes  about  waist  high  and  is  carefully  smoothed  over 
the  rounded  portion.  The  hair  is  then  removed  by  scraping  with  a 
drawshave-like  implement  or  beaming  tool  called  ple'shkivdkikunau. 
A  wooden  handle  with  a  horizontal  metal  blade  is  now  used.  The  skin 
is  then  turned  inside  out  by  reversing  it,  and  the  adhering  flesh  is 
taken  off  in  the  same  manner. 

Next  the  hide  is  soaked  in  warm  water  mixed  with  deer’s  brains — 
the  brains  having  previously  been  boiled  in  the  water — where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  the  skin  is  taken  out  of  the 
brain  water  and  wrung  out  by  twisting  it  around  a  post  or  sapling  by 
means  of  a  wooden  spatula  used  as  a  tourniquet  or  lever.  It  is  then 
stretched  on  a  rectangular  form,  called  inane' setcikun,  by  means  of 
cords  or  thongs  passed  through  holes  at  intervals  along  the  borders. 
These  cords  are  termed  pish'akHnun.  While  on  the  stretching  frame, 
it  is  rubbed  all  day  with  the  blade  of  the  wooden  spatula. 
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Next  day  the  edges  are  trimmed,  and  it  is  folded  over  to  make  a 
bag  which  is  sewed  up  along  the  side  where  the  edges  come  together. 
In  this  condition  it  is  held  with  the  opening  down  over  a  shallow  hole 
in  which  a  smoky  fire  made  of  sumach  or  cottonwood  is  built,  the 
upper  end  being  fastened  in  the  elevated  crotch  of  a  split  stick  driven 
obliquely  in  the  ground,  and  the  border  of  the  mouth  of  the  bag  peg¬ 
ged  down.  In  one  or  two  hours  the  smoke  has  saturated  the  skin  and  it 
is  done  and  ready  for  use  in  garments,  and  so  forth.  Very  little  of  this 
work  is  now  done  by  the  Sauk,  who  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  Kick- 
apoo  for  their  supply  of  tanned  deerskin ;  the  Mexican  band  of  Kickapoo 
being  able  to  obtain  deer  in  their  place  of  voluntary  exile. 

WOODWORKING 

The  Sauk  say  that  their  ancient  grooved  stone  axes  were  very  dull, 
and  made  the  work  of  cutting  down  trees  laborious.  They  were  forced 
to  hack  continuously  at  the  same  place,  and  it  took  a  whole  day  to 
sever  a  knot  suitable  for  making  a  bowl. 

Fire  was  the  active  agent,  which  they  say  they  employed  in  work 
of  this  sort.  The  trees  were  felled  by  first  burning,  then  hacking 
out  the  charcoal,  then  applying  fire  again.  When  at  length  the  tree 
was  down,  it  was  cut  in  sections  suitable  for  making  canoes  or  mortars 
by  similar  means. 

When  a  section  was  intended  for  a  canoe,  the  next  step  was  to 
level  off  the  bark  on  the  upper  surface  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
stone  axe.  Then  hot  coals  were  laid  along  its  length,  and  when  these 
had  died  out,  the  charred  wood  was  scraped  away  with  a  mussel  shell, 
the  process  being  continued  ad  infinitum  until  the  log  was  hollowed. 
It  was  also  shaped  in  the  same  way. 

For  firewood,  bark  and  such  dry  limbs  as  could  be  battered  off 
were  used.  The  old  Sauk  maintain  that  sometimes  a  broken  stone  hav¬ 
ing  a  sharp  fracture  was  far  more  efficacious  for  wood  working  than 
one  of  their  carefully  made  grooved  axes. 

NATIVE  DYES 

Yellow:  Obtained  by  boiling  articles  to  be  colored,  such  as  reeds, 
with  the  roots  of  the  sour  dock  ( Rhumex  acetosella ). 

Black  and  dark  blue:  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  black 
walnut  bark  ( Juglans  nigra). 

Red:  Likewise  obtained  from  the  blood-root  ( Sanguenaria  cana¬ 
densis)  . 
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Green:  This  color  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  whites, 
and  not  to  have  been  an  aboriginal  dye.  The  same  is  true  of  most 
shades  of  blue. 

In  digging  all  roots  for  dyes  or  medicines,  the  Sauk  placed  tobacco 
in  the  hole  whence  the  root  was  taken,  with  thanks  to  our  earth 
mother  whose  hairs  they  are. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES  USED  IN  BAG  MAKING 

The  Sauk  were  familiar  with  the  following  fibres  from  which  they 
made  twine  for  bags,  etc. 

Nettle  called  a'saxpiak 

Basswood  inner  bark,  called  wikopinu 

Cedar  inner  bark,  called  m&skwa'wa 

In  plate  XXI,  are  shown  a  number  of  typical  Sauk  woven  yarn 
and  vegetable  fibre  bags  of  characteristic  designs.  The  two  broad 
faces  almost  invariably  bear  entirely  different  designs. 


TRANSPORTATION 

CANOES,  SNOWSHOES,  PACKSTRAPS 

Canoes  were  made  generally  of  trees  felled  with  fire  and  stone  axes, 
shaped  and  hollowed  by  burning  and  scraping  with  mussel  shells  as 
described  in  an  earlier  section.  Boats  were  also  made  of  hickory  and 
yellow  elm  bark  sewed  with  basswood.  The  seams  were  caulked  with 
shredded  slippery  elm  bark  fibre  and  pitch.  If  the  Sauk  ever  had 
birch  bark  canoes,  these  have  been  completely  forgotten.  Doubtless 
none  have  been  seen  among  them  since  they  were  expelled  from  the 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  region  by  the  Menomini.  Elm  bark  canoes 
were  called  wikopimish. 

Round  “bull-boats”  of  buffalo  hide  stretched  over  a  bowl-shaped 
wooden  framework,  were  made  in  later  times  for  crossing  prairie 
rivers.  Someone  swam  ahead  and  pulled  the  boat  by  a  thong  held 
between  the  teeth. 

The  Sauk  elders  have  only  the  vaguest  memories  of  snowshoes. 
These,  too,  have  become  obsolete  since  their  migration  from  their 
northern  homes. 

Packstraps  of  leather,  for  carrying  burdens  on  the  back,  the  strap 
passing  over  the  forehead,  are  still  sometimes  used,  especially  by  old 
women  gathering  wood. 
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Cradle  boards  of  the  general  Central  Algonkian  type,  with  movable 
foot  boards,  were  used  to  carry  children.  They  were  made  from  the 
wood  of  living  trees,  just  as  are  the  falsefaces  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  sympathetic  connection  between  the  life 
of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  child.  Cradle  boards  made  of  cut  or  sea¬ 
soned  wood,  or  of  white-man’s  boards,  are  deemed  unlucky. 


VEGETAL  FOODS 

GARDEN  PRODUCTS 

Pumpkins  ( wa'pikonun )  are  eaten  when  cut  in  chunks  and  boiled. 
They  are  also  cut  in  circular  slices  and  the  slices  braided,  dried  and 
suspended  over  poles  for  storage.  Dried  pumpkins  are  called  wdpihon. 

Maize.  Sweet  corn,  wisko'piminuk,  is  eaten  green  after  boiling 
or  roasting  in  the  embers.  It  is  also  prepared  by  parboiling,  drying 
over  night  and  scraping  from  the  cob  with  a  mussel  shell,  the  left 
valve  of  the  animal  being  most  convenient  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
right-handed  person.  It  is  then  dried  on  mats  spread  in  the  hot  sun 
on  the  ground.  Two  days  exposure  are  enough  to  cure  it  for  winter 
use.  In  this  condition  it  is  called  pagaswahuk  and  is  ready  to  grind 
with  mortar  and  pestle  ( pota'hagun  and  pota'hagun  huskwan)  to 
make  corn  meal. 

When  ground,  the  meal  is  (or  rather  was  formerly,  as  sifting 
baskets  are  said  to  exist  no  longer)  sifted  with  a  native-made  basket. 
The  coarser  part  which  was  retained  by  the  mesh,  was  used  for  corn 
soup,  the  finer  meal  was  made  into  dumplings  which  were  boiled  in 
the  soup.  Hominy  is  called  tu'kwahan. 

Green  corn,  while  still  somewhat  milky,  is  scraped  free  from  the 
cob  with  a  deer’s  jaw.  A  little  flour  and  sugar  with  an  abundance  of 
grease  is  then  added,  and  it  is  patted  into  cakes  to  be  baked  in  the 
ashes.  These  are  called  papu'kenax. 

Sometimes  the  scraped  green  corn,  as  above  described,  is  mixed 
with  beans,  made  into  loaves,  wrapped  and  tied  with  cornhusks.  The 
loaves  are  then  dropped  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  for  two  hours,  kept 
over  night  to  cool,  and  eaten  thereafter.  This  is  regarded  as  an  espe¬ 
cially  palatable  dish,  and  is  called  wiwa'pisut  papu'kena x  or  “Wrapped 
up  bread.” 

“Lye  Hominy,”  ( panUki'huk )  is  made  of  shelled  corn  boiled  with 
“one-half  a  kettle  full”  of  wood  ashes,  until  the  hulls  begin  to  slip. 
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The  corn  was  then  placed  in  coarse  sacks  of  nettle  fibre  of  open  twined 
weave,  which  are  now  said  to  be  obsolete,  until  freed  of  lye,  when  it 
was  ready  for  eating.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  hulling  sacks,  lye  hominy 
is  seldom  made  now,  as  burnt  fingers  too  frequently  result. 

Raw  lye  hominy  is  regarded  as  a  specific  against  worms  in  children, 
and  as  a  general  health  food.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  cook  it 
with  marrow  bones,  which  greatly  add  to  its  palatability. 

Parched  corn  ( kaka'wasuhuk )  is  pounded  into  meal,  and  as  among 
many  other  Indian  tribes,  it  is  used  as  a  refreshing  stimulent  on  jour¬ 
neys.  About  a  quart  of  the  sifted  meal  is  carried  in  a  deerskin  bag  by 
hunters  and  warriors,  and  a  few  spoonsful  or  mouthsful  taken  in  water, 
constitutes  enough  for  a  meal.  The  coarser  meal  is  more  used  for  home 
eating. 

Pop  corn,  called  papagesuhuk,  is  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  Sauk. 

Beans.  There  are  five  or  six  varieties  of  beans  recognized  by  the 
tribe,  and  the  generic  term  for  this  vegetable  is  muskojis. 

Wild  Potatoes.  The  tuber  ( Apios  tuberosa)  called  "Indian  potato” 
or,  in  Sauk,  manotao  p'dniak,  is  much  used,  and  one  gens  is  named  for 
the  plant  which  is  also  called  muko-paniak  or  "bean-potato.” 

Dried  Yellow  Water  Lily  Root,  wakepin  or  yakepin,  is  abundantly 
utilized  as  food,  when  boiled. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  varieties  of  berries,  both  fresh,  and 
dried  when  out  of  season,  are  eaten  by  the  Sauk.  Naturally  under 
modern  conditions  the  scope  of  their  vegetable  diet  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Nuts  of  all  available  species  are  also  relished. 

SUGAR  MAKING 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Sauk  to  make  maple 
sugar  for  many  years  because  of  their  removal  from  the  region  where 
maple  trees  abounded,  some  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  sweet 
are  still  remembered.  In  the  late  winter  or  very  early  spring  the  Bear 
gens  held  a  special  feast,  during  which  prayers  were  offered  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  permission  to  tap  the  maple  trees,  four  days  later. 
During  the  intervening  time  the  men  busied  themselves  in  making  sap 
spouts  of  box  elder  wood,  or  slippery  elm  bark,  and  elm  bark  receptacles 
to  catch  the  sap.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  sap  was  collected  and 
boiled  all  night.  Finally  it  was  all  poured  into  one  large  receptacle  and 
about  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  beef  tallow  was  added.  It  was  boiled 
until  it  reached  a  stage  where  it  popped  when  it  bubbled.  Then  some 
was  placed  in  a  knot  bowl  and  stirred  with  a  heavy  wooden  ladle  until 
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it  was  crystallized.  No  one  was  so  much  as  allowed  to  taste  the  sugar 
before  all  were  ready. 

When  the  entire  batch  of  sugar  was  prepared,  a  dog  feast  and 
thanksgiving  ceremony  were  held  before  any  one  partook  of  the  sugar. 
At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  eight  people  were  invited  to  eat  out 
of  one  large  bowl  in  which  a  quart  of  the  sugar  was  placed.  This  they 
had  to  finish  without  attempting  to  drink  any  water.  After  this  all 
might  eat  all  they  desired.  Probably  this  was  a  form  of  the  usual 
eating  contest  between  four  selected  members  of  each  moiety. 

Sugar  cakes  made  in  moulds  as  well  as  powdered  sugar  were 
prepared. 

Sugar  cakes  Masiwa'ahun 

Maple  sugar  (Real  sugar)  Pakisi' si>bakw 

Maple  tree  Shishikima'hisha 

Sugar  bush  Sisibakukadjlk 

Elm  bark  sap  receptacle  Anep  onagan 


WILD  RICE  GATHERING 

The  Sauk  have  been  so  long  absent  from  the  wild  rice  country 
that  they  only  vaguely  remember  that  it  was  harvested  in  canoes  with 
two  sticks  held  in  the  hands.  They  have  completely  forgotten  the 
shelling  and  winnowing  processes.  They  call  wild  rice  mdno'mtn,  and 
the  Menomini  Indians  they  term  Munominewe'kajik,  or  “Wild-rice- 
gatherers,”  a  variant  of  the  Menomini  tribal  name  for  themselves. 

The  Sauk  have  long  been  noted  as  agriculturists.  Pond  remarks4 
about  1765:  “The  Women  Rase  Grate  Crops  of  Corn,  Been,  Punkens, 
Potatoes,  Millans,  and  artikels — ” 


TOBACCO  CULTURE 

The  Sauk  throw  tobacco  seeds  on  the  ground  somewhere  near  the 
house.  They  also  set  on  fire  a  brush  pile  in  the  woods,  to  which  they 
return  a  few  days  later  and  walk  over  the  resultant  pile  of  wood  ashes 
in  their  bare  feet  to  see  if  they  are  cold.  If  this  is  the  case,  they 
sprinkle  the  seed  on  the  ashes  and  let  it  grow.  This  is  done  in  May,  the 
tobacco  is  gathered  for  use  in  July  and  August,  some  being  left  for 
seed. 

Native  Tobacco  is  very  highly  prized  for  all  ceremonial  purposes, 
being  much  more  valuable  to  the  Sauk  than  “store  tobacco.” 

Both  pipes  (plate  XX,  fig.  5)  and  tobacco  pouches  (plate  XX, 


4Pond,  Peter,  Ibid,  p.  335. 
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fig.  2)  are  now  rarely  seen  among  the  Sauk.  The  tobacco  pouch 
figured  here  is  of  typical  tribal  style,  and  is  much  more  elongated  and 
capacious  than  those  used  by  the  Menomini,  Forest  Potawatomi,  and 
their  other  neighbors.  In  size  and  shape  but  not  in  ornamentation  it 
resembles  somewhat  more  closely  the  pouches  of  the  various  Plains 
tribes.  Native  tobacco  is  called  both  anenotawi  and  anenotaowa 
sama. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

BUFFALO  HUNTING 

The  Sauk  in  earlier  days  ventured  quite  far  out  on  the  prairies  in 
pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  their  removal  from  their  homes  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Illinois  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  gave  an  added  stimulus  to 
this  quest. 

In  the  month  of  June  when  the  corn  and  beans  had  a  good  start, 
the  whole  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  people  who  remained  to 
watch  the  crops,  went  out  on  the  buffalo  hunt.  When  they  approached 
the  vicinity  in  which  they  expected  to  find  the  herds,  the  leader  would 
attempt  to  have  a  prophetic  dream  which  he  would  report  to  his  head 
men,  who  called  in  the  scouts  and  gave  them  instructions  to  kill  a  few 
buffalo  near  at  hand  so  that  all  the  people  might  have  a  mouthful. 
Then  the  scouts  were  each  given  a  little  tobacco  and  dismissed. 

When  the  scouts  returned  successful,  “with  meat  shot  with  ar¬ 
rows,”  as  the  saying  is,  the  leader  sang  as  he  saw  them  approaching 
with  the  meat.  Next  day  the  camp  was  moved  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  main  herd. 

When  on  the  hunt,  the  chiefs  and  the  nanawi'xtuwuk5  or  braves 
(the  latter  acted  as  hunt  and  camp  police)  held  the  people  together  on 
the  march  to  prevent  straggling,  and  fixed  the  location  of  the  camp, 
(see  Marston).  The  lodges  were  not  pitched  in  a  circle  but  in  a  row  or 
straight  line.  When  a  herd  was  located,  the  warrior-police  held  the 
hunters  in  check  until  the  herd  had  been  circled  and  all  were  up  wind 
from  the  buffalo.  The  Sauk  men  were  then  placed  in  line  ten  feet 
apart.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  signal  was  given  and  the  charge 
made  on  an  even  basis.  An  old  man  was  appointed  to  watch  and  see 
that  no  one  beat  the  starting  signal.  If  any  one  did,  that  man  was 
severely  beaten  by  the  police  after  the  day’s  hunt  was  over. 

5Note  the  occurrence  of  this  term  which  is  regularly  found  in  Menomini.  The  usual  Sauk  term 
for  braves  or  police  is  wat&'s&o  which  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  Menomini. 
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Urging  their  horses  alongside  of  the  fleeing  bison,  the  hunters  would 
rap  on  their  bowstrings  with  their  arrows  and  cause  the  herd  to  scatter 
so  all  would  have  a  better  chance.  They  endeavored  to  drive  their 
arrows  through  the  buffalo’s  kidneys,  for  when  so  shot,  a  bison  usually 
lived  only  five  or  six  minutes.  If  not  successful  in  reaching  a  vital 
spot,  the  hunter  endeavored  to  ride  up  along  side  the  wounded  animal 
and  push  his  arrow  into  its  vitals  with  his  feet.  The  old  bows  were 
made  of  bois  d’arc,  and  while  without  sinew  backing,  were  very 
powerful.  The  strings  were  of  twisted  squirrel  rawhide.  With  such  bows 
an  arrow  was  often  driven  up  to  the  nock  in  a  buffalo. 

When  plenty  of  buffalo  had  been  killed,  the  chief  would  order  out 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  men  to  hunt  alone  and  bring  in  meat  for  the 
widows  and  headless  families  of  the  tribe.  These  unfortunates  re¬ 
sponded  by  cooking  some  of  the  best  meat  they  received  and  feasting 
their  benefactors.  This  was  repeated  until  all  were  provided  for,  and 
meat  might  be  seen  drying  in  front  of  every  lodge. 

There  were  generally  two  chases  a  day,  one  just  about  dawn,  and 
one  late  in  the  evening,  yet  early  enough  so  that  the  meat  could  be 
brought  into  camp  by  dark.  Hunting  was  not  done  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  because  the  old  bulls  were  then  hot  and  cross  and  likely  to 
charge. 

When  every  one  was  plentifully  supplied  with  meat,  the  Saku 
would  start  back  and  when  four  days’  journey  from  their  permanent 
village,  the  whole  party  blackened  their  faces  and  fasted  part  of  each 
day,  missing  their  breakfasts  so  as  to  be  ready  to  eat  vegetable  food 
without  further  delay  when  they  returned. 

The  day  that  the  party  broke  camp  on  the  buffalo  hunt,  four  men 
were  sent  back  ahead  of  the  rest  to  report  that  the  tribe  was  returning. 
Those  who  had  remained  at  home  would  load  up  their  horses  with 
packs  of  flour,  sugar,  and  lard,  and  set  out  to  meet  the  main  body. 
When  they  met  on  the  prairie  these  people  would  measure  out  a  little 
to  each  family,  so  that  all  would  have  a  taste.  All  then  camped  to¬ 
gether  for  a  day,  after  which  they  all  raced  home  to  see  if  the  crops 
were  fit  to  eat.  Then  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  was  held. 

That  seasonal  hunts  of  this  type  are  of  some  antiquity  with  the 
Sauk  is  shown  by  the  journal  of  Peter  Pond,  writing  of  the  period 
about  17636.  Pond  says:  “In  the  fall  of  ye  Year  thay  Leave  thare 
Huts  and  Go  into  the  Woods  in  Quest  of  Game  and  Return  in  the 
Spring  to  thare  Huts  before  Planting  time.” 


‘Pond,  Ibid,  p.  335. 
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DEER  HUNTING 

It  is  not  recalled  that  the  Sauk  ever  hunted  deer  by  night  with 
jacklights  placed  in  canoes.  They  did,  however,  make  ample  use  of 
the  wooden  deer  call  which  is  manipulated  in  early  summer  to  imitate 
the  cry  of  a  young  fawn  and  thus  attract  the  nearest  doe  to  the  spot. 

Like  the  Menomini,  the  Sauk  regard  deer  calling  as  dangerous,  as 
wildcats,  wolves,  and  panthers  were  likely  to  be  lured  to  the  concealed 
hunter  and  attack  him.  It  is  said  that  their  present  Oklahoma  habitat 
was  formerly  infested  with  panthers.  A  Shawnee  is  said  to  have  been 
seized  by  a  panther  which  he  attracted  by  his  calls,  but  that  the  animal 
was  as  frightened  as  he  when  it  found  out  its  mistake,  and  fled  in¬ 
continently. 

When  hunting,  if  a  Sauk  kills  a  deer,  his  companion,  or  anyQne 
coming  up  to  him  at  that  moment  skins  it,  taking  all  but  the  head  and 
brisket.  If  his  companion  is  his  father-in-law,  he  is  entitled  to  take 
it  all. 

According  to  Galland7,  “When  one  hunter  wounds  the  game  and 
another  kills  or  finds  it,  and  first  lays  his  hands  on  it,  each  have  a 
right  to  his  share  of  the  game,  i.  e.,  the  former  takes  the  skin,  the 
latter  the  flesh.” 

When  it  is  to  be  taken  home  on  a  pack  saddle,  a  deer  is  cut  into 
three  pieces  with  great  dexterity.  First  it  is  skinned,  and  then  gutted. 
The  belly,  from  tail  root  to  chin,  and  including  the  ends  of  all  the  ribs, 
is  cut  out  and  one  side  is  detached,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  on  the 
other.  The  leg  joints  are  cut,  and  it  is  flung  over  the  saddle  lengthwise 
of  the  horse,  a  ham  and  shoulder  on  each  side.  The  freshly  removed 
skin  is  thrown  over  all  as  a  cover,  and  the  hunter  may  ride  home  sitting 
on  it.  The  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  are  left  in  the  carcass. 

When  it  must  be  carried  on  the  hunter’s  back,  the  deer  is  gutted, 
the  lower  leg  bones  skinned  out  and  thrown  away,  and  the  leg  skins 
tied  together,  making  a  natural  forehead  strap  which  does  not  readily 
untie  because  the  dewclaws  which  are  left  on,  catch  in  the  knot.  The 
hunter  now  kneels  before  a  small  sapling,  works  the  load  on  his  back, 
gets  the  tied  leg  skins  over  his  forehead,  and  rises  to  his  feet  by  pulling 
himself  erect  with  the  sapling. 

BEAR  HUNTING 

Bear  were  usually  pursued  only  in  early  fall  when  there  was  enough 

7Galland,  Dr.  Isaac,  “The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  West.”  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol  VII  No  3 
p.  275,  Iowa  City,  1869. 
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snow  for  tracking.  When  one  was  located  in  its  den,  an  adventurous 
member  of  the  party,  relying  on  Sauk  tradition  that  bears  at  that  sea¬ 
son  are  too  inert  to  attack,  would  take  a  rawhide  rope,  crawl  in,  tie 
the  bear’s  forepaw  and  drag  it  out,  one  of  their  number  clubbing  it  as 
soon  as  its  head  emerged. 

At  other  times  bears  were  attacked  on  foot,  and  stabbed  with 
butcher  knives  before  they  could  rise  erect.  A  bear  on  his  haunches 
was  avoided  as  being  quicker  than  a  man,  and,  though  “left  handed,” 
better  able  to  care  for  himself  than  an  Indian. 

When  a  Sauk  is  about  to  kill  a  bear,  he  addresses  it  as  Pashi'to 
or  “Old  Man,”  or  “Old  Buffalo,”  rather  than  call  it  by  its  real  name  of 
Mukwa.  He  then  says,  “I  am  going  to  kill  you,”  and,  having  thus 
warned  the  animal  he  may  fire  and  it  will  not  be  angry,  even  though 
painfully  wounded. 

A  HUNTING  MEDICINE 

The  Sauk  do  not  seem  to  have  developed  the  hunting  bundle  con¬ 
cept  nearly  so  highly  as  the  Menomini.  However  Mr.  M.  R.  Har¬ 
rington  has  recorded  some  hunting  bundle  rituals  obtained  from  the 
Sauk  in  his  volume  on,  “Sacred  Bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox.” 

The  only  article  of  the  kind  seen  or  collected  by  the  present  writer 
is  a  cap  or  fillet  of  otter  fur  which  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  hunting 
charm. 

FISHING 

Undoubtedly  when  in  their  ancient  homes  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Sauk  were  as  maritime  in  their  life  as  their  other  Central  Algonkian 
neighbors,  but  they  have  today  little  recollection  of  the  methods  of 
taking  fish  that  they  then  employed  beyond  that  of  sturgeon  spearing. 

Today  the  favorite  method  of  fishing  is  one  which  they  themselves 
avow  that  they  have  learned  from  the  neighboring  Creek,  since  their 
residence  in  Oklahoma,  the  well  known  water-poisoning  method  of 
the  Muskhogean  tribes  of  the  Gulf  states. 

A  long  threadlike  root  of  the  bean  family  called  “Devil’s  shoe¬ 
string,”  ( Cracca  Virginia)  is  made  into  bundles,  and  taken  to  good 
fishing  water.  Here  a  stake  is  driven  in  the  bottom,  with  a  good  square 
top  remaining  about  at  the  surface.  On  this  the  bundles  of  roots  are 
placed  and  beaten  with  a  mallet.  The  exuding  juices  soon  make  the 
water  milky  in  appearance  and  when  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  the 
stuff  have  been  beaten  up,  the  juice  saturates  the  water  of  the  pool 
where  the  current  is  sluggish,  and  the  fish,  numbed  and  dull,  come 
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gasping  to  the  surface.  The  fishermen  now  gig  them  or  shoot  them 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  as  the  fish 
usually  recover  completely  within  an  hour. 

An  early  account  of  one  of  the  Sauk  methods  of  taking  fish  while 
in  their  ancient  Wisconsin  forest  habitat  is  given  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Allouez  in  his  letter  concerning  the  Mission  of  St.  Francois  Xavier8  in 
1669-71.  He  says,  “On  the  17th,  we  ascended  the  River  Saint  Francois 
(Fox),  which  is  two,  and  sometimes  three,  arpents  wide.  After  pro¬ 
ceeding  four  leagues,  we  found  the  village  of  the  Savages  called  Saky, 
whose  people  were  beginning  a  work  that  well  deserves  to  have  its 
place  here.  From  one  bank  of  the  River  to  the  other,  they  make  a 
barricade  by  driving  down  large  stakes  into  two  brasses  of  water,  so 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  bridge  over  the  stream  for  the  fishermen,  who, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  wier,  easily  catch  the  sturgeon  and  every  kind 
of  fish,  which  this  dam  stops,  although  the  water  does  not  cease  to 
flow  between  the  stakes.  They  call  this  contrivance  Mitihikan,  and  it 
serves  them  during  the  Spring  and  a  part  of  the  Summer.” 

The  location  of  this  wier  is  said  by  Thwaites  to  have  been  at  the 
De  Pere  rapids  of  the  Fox. 

PREPARATION  OF  ANIMAL  FOODS 

Venison  was  usually  boiled,  as  were  all  small  animals,  such  as 
raccoons,  wood-chucks,  squirrels,  birds,  and  fish,  for  the  Sauk,  like  all 
Woodland  Indians,  relished  “napop,”  or  soup,  above  all  foods.  Indian 
soup,  it  should  be  explained,  is  often  a  thick  stew,  composed  of  odds 
and  ends  of  everything  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature  in  camp,  but 
especially  fresh  game. 

Deer  meat  was  also  often  cut  in  collops  and  spitted  on  a  dogwood 
wand  which  was  set  up  obliquely  before  the  fire.  In  this  manner 
venison  was  soon  dried  and  could  be  preserved  for  some  time.  It 
would  be  eaten  as  it  was,  or  boiled. 

This  dried  deer  meat  was  often  pounded  fine  in  a  log  mortar  of  the 
horizontal  style,  a  type  not  used  by  the  Sauk  for  corn  grinding,  by 
the  way,  the  vertical  form  being  in  favor  for  that  purpose.  The 
pulverized  meat  was  called  noka'han  wias,  and  was  preserved  in  woven 
sacks  of  bark  fiber.  When  desired  for  food,  it  was  mixed  with  tallow 
flavored  with  slippery  elm  bark,  and  was  greatly  prized  as  a  delicacy. 

For  holding  this  mixture,  and  for  storing  lard  or  tallow,  elm  bark 
bowls  and  mussel  shells  of  large  size  were  used. 


“Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  Edition,  Vol.  54,  p.  217. 
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Paunch  boiling.  Buffalo  hunters,  when  without  utensils,  would 
remove  a  bison  stomach,  clean  it,  turn  it  inside  out,  gather  up  the  ends, 
and,  putting  in  water,  hang  it  over  the  fire.  Meat  was  then  cut  into 
small  dice  or  cubes,  and  boiled  in  this  improvised  kettle.  It  is  said 
that  the  kettle  had  to  be  constantly  turned  so  that  it  would  not  burn 
through,  and  when  the  meat  was  done,  each  in  turn  drank  his  share 
from  the  natural  dish. 

Preparation  of  Fish.  Fish  were  generally  boiled,  but  in  olden 
times,  when  in  the  north,  tradition  has  it  that  they  were  often  dried 
a  little  and  then  smoked.  In  this  condition,  they  were  fit  for  food,  or 
they  could  be  boiled.  No  fish  have  been  smoked  since  the  Sauk 
have  lived  in  Oklahoma. 


NAMES  OF  MAMMALS 


Otter 

Ke'totao 

Mink 

Wi'nepishkwa0 

Weasel 

Shego's 

Skunk 

Shegak 

Spotted  Skunk 

Keta'gi  Shegak 

Beaver 

Omakw 

Muskrat 

Asashkw 

Squirrel 

Hanikwa 

Fox  Squirrel 

SawanikA 

Gray  Squirrel 

Shanigo’ 

Ground  Squirrel 

Muskotewanlk 

Chipmunk 

Go'weno 

Rat 

Wapikwuno 

Raccoon 

A'sepun 

Raccoon  (small  var.) 

Wisa'gasepun 

Opossum 

Aiye'ni  (“Laugher”) 

Wildcat 

Peshiu 

Panther 

Kanwasuao,  (“Long  Tail”) 

Black  Bear 

Mhkwa 

Grizzly  Bear 

Kagonwi'kishcio  (“Long  Claws”) 

Dog 

A  'nemo 

Wolf 

Muhwa'w 

Deer 

Peshigisiwa  or  Pishikisiu 

Doe 

Mated'  mok 

Young  Doe 

Oko,a 

Buck 

Ya'pdo 
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Small  Spotted  Fawn 

Katukana 

Fox 

Waku'sha 

Hare 

Me'shwao 

Porcupine 

Okd’kw 

Buffalo 

Nano's wa 

NAMES  OF  BIRDS 

Eagle 

Ke'tiwa 

Crow 

Kakdgiwa 

Chicken  Hawk 

Siku'nina0 

Marsh  Hawk 

M  eshkwakinwa 

Small  Red  Tail  Hawk 

Witcikanupikwa 

Blue- Jay 

Ti’tiwa 

Goose 

Onexk’a 

Swan 

Hdhdwa 

Mudhen 

Shakata0 

Loon 

Nishkatapahuk 

Turkey 

Panao 

Blue  Heron 

Sa'giwa’ 

White  Swan 

Asik™  (Pelican?) 

Prairie  Chicken 

Meshisa0 

Buzzard 

Windka 

Raven 

Mane'sino  Kaka'giwa  (“War  Crow”) 

Owl 

Witekoa 

Red  Tail  Hawk 

Meskwi'tcitow 

Duck  Hawk 

Kakak 

Duck 

Shi' ship 

Brant 

Gane'kihuk 

Helldiver 

Shekaho 

Wood-duck 

Wikikwa 

Canada  Goose 

Onakw 

Sandhill  Crane 

Watapihuk 

Bittern 

Wikd'musia 

Quail 

Pokwi 

Partridge 

Pa’kiwa 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Md'mdo 

Blackbird 

Sil'kdnakw 

Curlew 

Muskute'  Watuwa'  (“Prairie  Shouter”) 

Mourning  Dove 

Manitu  Mi'miwa 

Plover 

Nane'kinekwa 
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M&shd'monao 
Tcinishki 
Kiwa'ni 
Mi’mi wa 

M&shkwiwi'shkano ’ 

NAMES  OF  REPTILES 

Rattlesnake  Shi  hikwd 

Snake  Mdnitoa 

Snapping  Turtle  Mishikd0 


Flicker 

Snipe 

Prairie  Chicken 
Passenger  Pigeon 
Cardinal 


WEAPONS 

CLUBS  AND  SPEARS 


Both  the  flat  and  the  ball-headed  war  clubs  were  formerly  used, 
but  the  Sauk,  in  spite  of  Catlin’s  pictures,  deny  that  they  ever  used 
buffalo  hide  shields.  The  bow  with  flint,  bone,  or  antler-tipped  arrows 
was  extensively  used  in  hunting,  especially  for  buffalo  in  later  days,  it 
being  considered  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  the  rifle.  The 
custom  of  shooting  fish  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  Sauk  claim  to 
have  adopted  from  the  Creek  of  Oklahoma,  from  whom  they  also 
acquired  the  custom  of  poisoning  the  streams. 

The  usual  war  spear  or  lance  had  a  cedar  wood  shaft  about  seven 
feet  long,  covered  with  red  list  cloth.  Scalps  were  tied  on  at  the  point, 
and  it  was  ornamented  throughout  its  length  with  feathers  and  bead- 
work.  Some  had  handles  fourteen  feet  long,  but  these  were  plain.  Few 
of  the  Woodland  Indians  used  spears  or  lances,  but  to  this  rule  the 
Sauk  and  the  Fox,  at  least,  were  exceptions. 


War  club  (generic  term) 
Ball-headed  war  club 
Flat  war  club 
Tomahawk 
War  spear 


k’jimisi'higun  (“Brain  Splasher”) 

p^kwiki* 

papd'ke’kiu 

papd'kd'hiwU 

tcimagtin 


ARROW  POINT  MAKING:  BOWS  AND  ARROWS 

Flint  arrowheads  were  formerly  much  used.  Two  still  attached 
to  their  shafts  (plate  XII,  figs.  1  and  3,  this  volume,  Part  II),  and  said 
to  be  of  ancient  Sauk  make,  and  from  their  old  home  in  Wisconsin, 
were  collected.  Certainly  the  flint  tips  are  of  true  old  notched  Algon- 
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kian  style,  and  made  of  one  of  the  silexes  common  on  Wisconsin  sites. 
They  would  not  excite  comment  if  found  on  any  prehistoric  site  of 
the  Wisconsin  Algonkians.  The  shafts,  too,  bear  every  indication  of 
age,  and,  when  compared  with  the  ancient  antler-tipped  arrows  de¬ 
scribed  by  Willoughby  and  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  seem  authentic.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  word  of  the  Sauk  from  whom  they  were  obtained.  With  them 
were  several  headless  arrows  equally  old.  All  are  feathered  with  turkey 
feathers  and  wrapped  with  deer  sinew.  With  these  arrows  came  an 
old  bow  of  bois  d’  arc,  simple,  but  very  powerful,  and  possessing  a 
twisted  string  said  to  be  made  of  squirrel  rawhide.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  bow  of  the  very  many  the  writer  has  seen  from  the  Central 
tribes.  It  is  said  to  be  contemporary  with  the  arrows,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  bears  out  this  contention.  , 

Plate  XII,  fig.  2,  this  volume,  Part  II,  represents  another  stone¬ 
headed  arrow.  The  Sauk  who  sold  it  knew  nothing  of  its  history,  but 
presumed  that  the  head  was  an  archeological  one  picked  up  and  re¬ 
shafted  by  the  relative  who  formerly  owned  it.  Its  appearance  is 
new,  and  the  wrappings  are  of  stout  commercial  thread  and  not  sinew. 

Billy  Harris  states  that  he  frequently  made  antler-tip  arrowheads 
when  he  was  a  youth.  The  antler  was  boiled  in  plain  water  for  several 
hours,  the  addition  of  wood  ashes  being  wholly  unnecessary,  until  it 
softened  so  that  it  could  be  easily  whittled  into  shape.  The  prongs 
were  detached  by  girdling  and  breaking,  and  a  conical  opening  was 
made  in  the  porous  base  for  the  reception  of  the  naked  distal  or  strik¬ 
ing  end  of  the  arrowshaft.  The  gluey  substance  which  had  been 
removed  was  then  replaced,  and  the  shaft  thrust  in.  As  it  cooled, 
the  joint  became  very  hard  and  firm  and  stuck  tenaciously  to  the  shaft. 
When  hard  once  more,  it  was  usually  sharpened  by  grating  on  a  rough 
stone,  such  as  a  block  of  sandstone. 

Arrows  were  formerly  carried  in  quivers,  but  no  such  receptacle 
can  be  found  in  Indian  hands  today.  A  fine  example  of  painted  raw- 
hide,  a  conical  quiver  without  fringe,  from  the  Fox,  is  in  the  collection 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Jones  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York. 

Wm.  Harris  thought  that  old  Sauk  quivers  were  provided  with  a 
special  receptacle  for  the  bow,  but  this  is  no  doubt  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  recollections  of  those  seen  among  the  Ioway  and 
neighboring  Plains  tribes,  as  all  Woodland  quivers  seen  by  the  writer 
lack  this  feature,  which  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  Prairies. 
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The  native  names  for  weapons 
Bow 

Headless  arrows 
Wooden  (blunt)  arrows 
Deer  antler-tipped  arrows 
Quiver 


of  this  type  are: 
matao 

kitdkwdnon  (“Naked  Arrows”) 

metexkwunon 

wiwishkunon 

pito'nwan 


MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

MEDICINE  DANCE  DRUM 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Sauk  have  lost  the  art  of  making  their 
own  hollow  log  drums,  since  they  now  take  a  two  gallon  wooden  keg 
and  stretch  a  piece  of  deerskin  over  it.  The  corners  are  twisted  tight 
with  a  stick,  and  knots  tied  in  them,  with  small  sticks  thrust  through 
so  that  they  will  stay. 

Two  inches  of  water  are  left  in  the  bottom,  and  charcoal  is  added 
to  the  water  “to  make  the  drum  sound  louder.”  Plate  XX,  figs.  3  and 
4,  show  old  style  drumsticks. 

Ndna’kwda,  a  flute  (plate  XXV,  fig.  1). 

WHITE  PAINT  FOR  LEGGINGS 

White  clay,  called  wabi’w&n,  of  the  same  variety  that  the  Kishko 
moiety  uses  for  paint,  is  mixed  with  water  until  a  thoroughly  saturated 
solution  is  obtained.  In  this  they  place  a  pair  of  dirty  deerskin  leg¬ 
gings  and  thoroughly  work  them  with  the  hands.  They  are  wrung 
out,  dried,  and  then  worked  till  soft,  the  white  clay  cleaning  the  leg¬ 
gings  and  imparting  a  beautiful  white  color  to  them. 

ROACHING  THE  HAIR 

In  olden  times  this  painful  process,  called  monageshdwug,  or  “pull¬ 
ing  out  the  hair,”  was  accomplished  as  follows:  The  hair  was  collected 
in  locks  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  ends  knotted. 
The  warrior  or  boy  was  held  by  his  uncles,  and  his  mother  or  father 
seized  the  knots  one  by  one  and  pulled  out  the  locks  by  pushing  away 
the  victim’s  head.  A  standing  roach  was  left  from  forehead  to  nape, 
and  this  was  evened  up  by  grating  with  mussel  shells  or  burning  off 
with  a  glowing  brand.  The  bare  portion  of  the  head  was  then  painted 
with  vermilion.  When  a  man’s  hair  was  growing  out  again,  he  was 
much  teased  by  his  joking  relatives. 
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The  process  of  roaching  the  hair  after  this  manner  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  painful  one,  and  the  Sauk,  like  their  relatives,  the 
Menomini,  declare  that  the  tenderest  place  was  just  behind  the  ears. 

ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  MEDICINE  DANCE 

In  plates  XXV  and  XXVI  are  shown  a  number  of  the  characteristic 
articles  that  form  a  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Medicine  Dance. 
In  plate  XXV,  fig.  1,  is  shown  an  ancient  medicine  bag  of  otterskin, 
badly  worn  from  use.  It  has  upon  the  tail  an  ornament  made  of  the 
netted  quill  wrapped  thong  work,  in  faded  scarlet  and  yellow,  so  com¬ 
monly  found  on  ancient  Sauk,  Meskwaki,  and  Ioway  specimens. 
This  differs  entirely  from  the  woven  quillwork  of  the  Menomini,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Algonkians  and  Athapascans  north  and  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  involves  a  closely  woven  technique  of  the  quills  them¬ 
selves,  without  a  thong  foundation. 

I 

Fig.  2  of  the  same  plate  shows  an  old  otterskin  medicine  bag  with 
a  rosette  and  line  decoration  in  quillwork  applied  to  the  hide  of  the 
otter  itself,  and  not  to  a  separate  piece  of  attached  deerskin,  as  is  so 
often  the  case.  Thongs  have  been  brought  through  the  skin  of  the 
tail  and  knotted  on  the  flesh  or  decorated  side,  while  on  the  other 
they  hang  as  attachments  for  metallic  conical  jinglers. 

Fig.  3,  plate  XXV,  gives  an  illustration  of  a  very  old  otterskin 
medicine  bag  with  quilled  foot  and  tail  ornaments  attached  to  pieces 
of  deerskin.  The  design  of  this  bag  is  of  the  open  style  characteristic 
of  the  Menomini,  and  not  at  all  like  the  usual  Sauk  type.  The  work¬ 
manship  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  Menomini  work  at  its  best.  It 
is  of  interest  to  record  that  the  vendor  of  this  specimen  volunteered 
the  information  that  his  ancestors  had  brought  it  with  them  from  their 
ancient  home  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  family  tradition  stated  that  it 
was  not  of  Sauk  make,  but  was  obtained  from  a  tribe  to  the  northward, 
perhaps  the  Menomini.  It  was  purchased  of  Aveline  Givens. 

In  plate  XXV,  fig.  4,  is  reproduced  the  likeness  of  an  old  otterskin 
medicine  bag  obtained  from  Frank  Smith,  a  Sauk  living  near  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  principal 
bags  of  a  number  in  his  possession,  and  was  made  the  object  of  a  rather 
lengthy  ceremony  on  its  sale  (see  Part  I  of  this  volume,  pp.  47-8). 
The  quilled  ornaments  in  coarse  red  and  yellow  work  are  not  attached 
to  the  tail  of  the  otterhide  directly,  but  to  the  feet  by  means  of  rec¬ 
tangular  pieces  of  tanned  deerskin. 
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The  custom  of  spirally  wrapping  the  feet  of  the  otters  and  other 
animals  used  as  medicine  bags,  with  long  strings  of  braided  quills,  as 
among  the  Ioway  and  other  tribes  to  the  westward,  is  common  among 
the  Sauk,  but  is  not  known  to  the  Menomini. 

In  plate  XXVI,  figs.  1,  3,  and  5,  are  shown  three  otterskin  medicine 
bags  bearing  beaded  ornaments.  These  bags  are  of  respectable  an¬ 
tiquity,  although  not  so  old  as  those  with  the  porcupine  quill  work.  A 
much  more  modern  specimen,  that  is,  an  ancient  bag  with  very  recent 
beaded  ornaments  attached,  was  obtained,  but  was  not  considered 
worthy  of  illustration.  The  design  was  that  of  an  often  repeated 
swastika,  no  doubt  derived  from  ideas  picked  up  at  some  Government 
boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  as  it  is  not  a  native  design  among 
the  Central  Algonkians.  However,  since  1909,  the  writer  has  seen  and 
collected  three  specimens  from  the  Central  tribes  bearing  this  figure; 
this  Sauk  bag,  a  pair  of  Menomini  beaded  garters,  and  a  lacrosse  bat 
from  a  Winnebago.  For  the  last  few  years  the  Forest  Potawatomi  in 
particular,  and  to  some  extent  the  Menomini,  have  been  incorporating 
into  their  beadwork  the  popular  figure  of  the  "Bluebird  for  happiness” 
so  frequently  seen  on  modern  wallpaper  and  paper  napkins. 

Plate  XXVI,  fig.  2,  represents  a  piece  of  rawhide  a  few  inches 
square,  bound  at  the  ends  with  red  and  yellow  quill  work,  and  bearing 
metal  tinklers  of  conical  shape  with  dyed  horsehair  in  their  interior. 
This  is  one  of  a  pair  that  were  fastened  over  the  instep  on  the  moc¬ 
casins  of  members  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  to  make  a  pleasant  sound 
during  the  performance  of  the  rites.  The  writer  has  obtained  similar 
examples  among  the  Ioway  and  the  Forest  Potawatomi. 

Figs.  4  and  6  of  plate  XXVI  represent  two  bundles  of  invitation 
sticks  used  in  summoning  members  to  the  Medicine  Dance,  Clan  cere¬ 
monies,  and  other  rites.  The  sticks  in  fig.  4  are  cut  reeds,  in  fig.  6 
they  are  sections  of  cane. 


NOTES  ON  GENS  AFFILIATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

The  following  brief  table  of  the  personal  names  and  gentes  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  among  the  Oklahoma  Sank  with  whom  the  writer  had 
dealings  or  from  whom  information  was  obtained,  was  gathered  in 
1923,  and  is  here  given  as  being  of  some  interest. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

PRESENT  DAY  SAUK  LODGE  TYPES. 

Figure  1.  A  Sauk  square  bark  house  with  gable  roof,  summer  type. 
Near  Avery,  Oklahoma. 

Figure  2.  A  Sauk  round  cattail  flag  wigwam,  winter  type.  Near 
Avery,  Oklahoma. 
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Figure  2 
Figure  3 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

MEN’S  GARMENTS. 

<  i 

Otter  fur  hat,  with  streamer.  Catalog  number  30254. 
Length  5  feet,  2  inches.  Trailer  measures  48  inches. 

Warrior’s  feather  headdress.  Catalog  number  31466. 
Length  40  inches. 

Warrior’s  necklace  of  grizzly  bear  claws  and  otter  fur. 
Obtained  from  a  Fox  Indian  at  Tama,  Iowa.  Catalog 
number  30739.  Length  5  feet,  6^£  inches.  The  tail  or 
streamer  being  4  feet,  4  inches  in  length. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

MEN’S  GARMENTS.  ' 

Figure  1.  Woven  bead  belt.  Catalog  number  30220.  Length  with¬ 
out  fringe,  32  inches. 

Figure  2.  Man’s  deerskin  legging,  usual  type.  Catalog  number 
30251b.  Length  32  inches. 

Figure  3.  Otter  fur  garter.  Catalog  number  30518a.  Length  29 
inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 

ARTICLES  OF  APPAREL. 

Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9.  Moccasins.  Catalog  numbers  30206b, 
30207b,  30209b,  30210a,  30211b,  30208b.  Length  10, 
1034  934  10,  834  and  73^  inches,  respectively.  , 

Figures  6  and  8.  Quill  and  horsehair  plume  shaft  ornaments.  Catalog 
numbers  30230,  30229.  Length  93^  and  9  inches. 

Figure  7.  Deer  hair  and  turkey  bristle  roach  and  antler  spreader. 

Catalog  numbers  30742  and  30232.  Length  of  roach 
11  inches,  spreader  7/i  inches. 

Figures  10  and  12.  Man’s  beaded  garters.  Catalog  numbers  30221 
and  30222.  Length  without  fringe,  12  inches  and  113^ 
inches,  respectively. 

Figure  11.  Man’s  breech  clout.  Catalog  number  30258.  Length, 
folded  as  shown,  203^  inches. 
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Figure  1 
Figure  2 
Figure  3, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 

ARTICLES  OF  MEN’S  WEAR. 

Man’s  yarn  and  bead  sash.  Catalog  number 
Length  5  feet,  10  inches. 

Woven  bead  bandolier.  Catalog  number  30224. 
38  inches. 

Man’s  yarn  sash.  Length  8  feet. 


30234. 

Length 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVIII. 

ARTICLES  OF  SAUK  WOMEN’S  DRESS. 

Figure  1.  Broadcloth  robe  with  silk  ribbon  applique.  Catalog  nuih- 
ber  30236.  Length  of  vertical  ornamental  strip  26^ 
inches. 

t 

Figure  2.  Woman’s  knee  legging  with  beaded  ornament.  Catalog 
number  30239a.  Length  22  inches. 

Figure  3.  Broadcloth  robe  with  silk  ribbon  applique.  Catalog  num¬ 
ber  30519.  Length  of  vertical  ornamental  strip  29  inches. 

Figure  4.  Woman’s  knee  legging  with  beaded  scroll  ornament. 
Catalog  number  30517a.  Length  20  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 


WOMEN’S  HAIR  ORNAMENTS. 

Figure  1.  Hair  ornament  complete  as  worn.  Catalog  number 
30213a-b.  Length  inches. 

Figure  2.  Woven  bead  tie  for  hair  ornament.  Catalog  number  30214a. 
Length  10  feet,  9  inches. 

Figure  3.  Cloth  hair  wrapper,  with  beaded  ornament,  representing 
human  hands.  Catalog  number  30212b.  Length  11 
inches. 


Figure  4. 

Cloth  hair  wrapper. 
12^4  inches. 

Catalog  number  30214b. 

Length 

Figure  5. 

Cloth  hair  wrapper, 
inches. 

Catalog  number  30218.  Length  13 

Figure  6. 

Cloth  hair  wrapper. 
12)4  inches. 

Catalog  number  30219. 

Length 

Figure  7. 

Cloth  hair  wrapper. 
12  inches. 

Catalog  number  30217. 

Length 

Figure  8. 

Hair  ornament  complete  as  worn.  Catalog 
30215a-b.  Length  4  feet,  7  inches. 

number 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


Figure  1. 
Figure  2. 
Figure  3. 
Figure  4. 


Lover’s  flute,  made  of  cedar.  Catalog  number  30302. 
Length  18  inches. 

Tobacco  pouch.  Catalog  number  30225.  Length  16 
inches. 

•  < 

Drumstick  from  a  war  bundle.  Catalog  number  31798. 
Length  13  inches. 

< 

Drumstick  from  a  war  bundle.  Catalog  number  31667. 
Length  17  inches. 


Figure  5.  Catlinite  pipe,  inlaid  bowl.  Wooden  stem  with  wound 
bead  decoration.  Catalog  number  30247a-b.  Length 
23  inches. 


Figures  6-8.  Gourd  rattles.  Catalog  numbers  31461,  30524,  31462. 
Length  11 3^,  12,  and  11  inches,  respectively. 

Figure  9.  Deer  dewclaw  rattle,  Ioway  style.  From  a  war  bundle. 
Catalog  number  31799.  Length  11  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXI. 


Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 

Figure 


SAUK  WOVEN  YARN  AND  FABRIC  BAGS. 

la.  Typical  yarn  bag.  Catalog  number  30265.  Length 

20%  inches. 

2a.  Bag  made  of  Indian  hemp  string  and  blanket  ravelings. 
Catalog  number  30261.  Length  24  inches. 

3a.  Typical  yarn  bag.  Catalog  number  30262.  Length 
21%  inches. 

4a.  Antique  bag  of  basswood  bark  fibre  with  designs  in  yarn 
of  buffalo  wool.  Catalog  number  30260.  Length  12 
inches. 

•  < 

5a.  Typical  yarn  bag.  Catalog  number  30266.  Length 
18%  inches. 

6a.  Cedar  bark  fibre  bag.  Catalog  number  30267.  Length 
21%  inches. 

7a.  Typical  yarn  bag.  Catalog  number  30263.  Length 
20  inches. 

lb.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  la,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30265. 
2b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  2a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30261. 
3b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  3a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30262. 
4b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  4a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30260. 
5b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  5a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30266. 
6b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  6a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30267. 
7b.  Reverse  side  of  fig.  7a,  plate  XXL  Catalog  number  30263. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIL 
HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

Figure  1.  Pestle.  Catalog  number  30242b.  Length  46  inches. 

I 

Figure  2.  Large  feasting  ladle.  Catalog  number  30280. 

Figure  3.  Mortar.  Catalog  number  30242a.  Length  22  inches. 

Figure  4.  Painted  rawhide  trunk.  Catalog  number  30526.  Length 
18  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIII. 


SAUK  WOODEN  BOWLS  AND  LADLES. 

Figure  1. 

Small  eating  spoon.  Catalog  number  30288.  Length 
634  inches. 

Figure  2. 

Small  individual  spoon.  Catalog  number  30290.  Length 
5  inches. 

Figure  3. 

Small  individual  spoon.  Catalog  number  30287.  Length 
524  inches. 

Figure  4. 

Large  serving  ladle.  Catalog  number  30281.  Length 
1234  inches. 

Figure  5. 

•  < 

Large  individual  spoon.  Effigy  handle.  Catalog  number 
30282.  Length  1134  inches. 

Figure  6. 

Large  individflal  spoon.  Catalog  number  30283.  Length 
10  inches. 

Figure  7. 

Small  wooden  bowl.  Tortoise  shell  shape.  Catalog  num¬ 
ber  30523.  Length  924  inches. 

Figure  8. 

Small  wooden  bowl.  Catalog  number  30277.  Length 
6%  inches. 

Figure  9. 

Small  wooden  bowl.  Cracked  and  mended  by  the  Indians. 
Catalog  number  30275.  Length  9  inches. 

Figure  10. 

Tiny  medicine  dose  bowl.  Catalog  number  30278. 
Length  334  inches. 

Figure  11. 

Large  wooden  feasting  bowl.  Catalog  number  30272. 
Length  17  inches. 

Figure  12.  Large  wooden  feasting  bowl.  Catalog  number  30522. 
Length  17  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 

•  \ 

REED  MATS. 

Figure  1.  Meskwaki  effigy  mat. 

Figure  2.  Sauk  mat.  Catalog  number  30270.  Length  4  feet,  3 
inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXV. 

MEDICINE  BAGS  WITH  PORCUPINE  QUILL  DECORATIONS. 

•  i 


Figure  1. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag  with  porcupine  quill  work  orna¬ 
ments.  Catalog  number  30751.  Length  33  inches. 

Figure  2. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag  with  porcupine  quillwork  orna¬ 
ments.  Catalog  number  30362.  Length  30  inches. 

Figure  3. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag  with  porcupine  quillwork  orna¬ 
ments.  Catalog  number  30361.  Length  28  inches. 

Figure  4. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag  with  porcupine  quillwork  orna¬ 
ments.  Catalog  number  30360.  Length  28  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVI. 

ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  MEDICINE  DANCE. 


Figure  1. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag.  Beaded  ornament.  Catalog 
number  30358.  Length  3  feet,  11  inches. 

•  « 

Figure  2. 

Ornament  of  rawhide  with  metal  jinglers.  To  be  worn  on 
the  foot.  Catalog  number  31685b.  Length  over  all, 

5  inches. 

Figure  3. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag.  Beaded  ornament.  Catalog 
number  30355.  Length  3  feet,  6%  inches. 

Figure  4. 

Bundle  of  invitation  sticks  made  of  reed.  Catalog  number 

30530.  Length  6%  inches. 

Figure  5. 

Otterskin  medicine  bag.  Beaded  ornaments.  Catalog 
number  30357.  Length  3  feet,  10%  inches. 

Figure  6. 

Bundle  of  invitation  sticks  made  of  cane.  Catalog  number 

30531.  Length  10%  inches. 
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Vol.  III.  (Reserved  for  papers  on  Archeology.) 

Vol.  III.  No.  1.  The  Kratz  Creek  Mound  Group,  by  S.  A. 
Barrett  and  E.  W.  Hawkes,  Pp.  1-138,  plates  1-19,  text 
figures  1-19,  August,  1919 . Price,  $1.00 

Vol.  III.  No.  2.  The  Grand  River  Mound  Group  and  Camp 
Site,  by  John  A.  Jeske.  In  Preparation. 

Vol.  III.  No.  3.  Certain  Mounds  and  Village  Sites  in 
Shawano  and  Oconto  Counties,  Wis.,  by  S.  A.  Barrett 
and  Alanson  Skinner.  In  Preparation. 

Vol.  III.  No.  4.  Ancient  Aztalan,  by  S.  A.  Barrett.  In  Pre¬ 
paration. 

# 

Vol.  IV.  (Reserved  for  Papers  on  Ethnobotany.) 

Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Menomini  Indians,  by 
Huron  H.  Smith.  Pp.  1-174,  plates  1-36,  December, 

1923 . Price,  2 . 00 

Vol.  IV.  No.  2.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Meskwaki  Indians,  by 
Huron  H.  Smith.  In  Preparation. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  3.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Ojibwe  Indians,  by 
Huron  H.  Smith.  In  Preparation. 

Vol.  V.  (Reserved  for  papers  on  the  Sauk  and  Ioway  Indians.) 

Vol.  V.  No.  1.  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk 
Indians,  by  Alanson  Skinner.  Pp.  1-57,  plate  1,  August, 

1923 . Price,  0.80 

Vol.  V.  No.  2.  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk 
Indians,  Part  2,  War  Customs,  by  Alanson  Skinner. 

Pp.  59-118,  plates  2-12,  May,  1925 . Price,  0.80 

Vol.  V.  No.  3.  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk 
Indians,  Part  3,  by  Alanson  Skinner.  Pp.  119-180, 
plates  13  to  26,  October,  1925 . Price,  0.90 

Vol.  V.  No.  4.  Ethnology  of  the  Ioway  Indians,  by  Alanson 
Skinner.  In  Press. 

Vol.  VI.  (Reserved  for  papers  on  the  Potawatomi  Indians.) 

Vol.  VI.  No.  1.  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi 
Indians,  by  Alanson  Skinner.  Pp.  1-262,  plates  1-8, 
text  figures  1,  2,  November,  1924 . Price,  2.00 

Vol.  VI.  No.  2.  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi 
Indians,  Part  2,  by  Alanson  Skinner.  In  Press. 

S.  A.  BARRETT,  Editor. 
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